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SECTION A 



Introduction 

There are essentially three genera of material being acquired by 
the UCLA Library system, and three strategies by which they are acquired 
The genera are: 

1 . Books 

2. Serials 

3. Microforms 

and the strategies are: 

1.. Direct purchase of current material 

2. Direct or negotiated or otherwise ’special’ 
purchase of out-of-print material 

3. Gift and exchange. 

Other types of material, such as phonorecords, slides, etc. should not 
be overlooked, but their position in the total acquisition program is 
a very minor one; and although the bibliographic web is not yet as 
complex for these as it is for the major genera, the acquisition 
structure is basically the same as for monographs, and in particular, 
in-print monographs. Technically, of course, 35mm slides are single 
frames of a reel of microfilm. 

This working total of nine possible types of procedure may be 
multiplied by the number of libraries having control of Lheir own 
acquisition, which means l 1 ! of the 20 libraries in the UCLA system, 
for a theoretical maximum of 126 different acquisition procedures. It 
will be obvious, however, that for all practical purposes we are 
dealing with far fewer than this: 
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a) Microforms can always be regarded as current acquisitions. 

b) Serials are either "current" or "gift and exchange" — 
requests for o.p. serials, e.g. to complete a back run, 
are treated as books. 

c) We can eliminate at least four of the "independent" 
branches from any consideration of magnetic tape materials — 
these are the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, the 
University Elementary School Library, the Map Library and 
the Oriental Library. 

— This leaves us with six procedures and ten libraries for 60 possibilities. 
We should also take into account the facts that 

d) The two libraries receiving government documents on deposit 
employ near-identical procedures, and are in fact due to 
amalgamate into one entity, the Public Affairs Service, in 
mid-1970. 

e) The inbuilt similarities arising from the structure of the 
publishing industry will necessarily lead to a certain 
degree of similarity in acquisition techniques. 

On the strength of e) , let us reduce the new total of 54 by one 
routine per library affected — which is probably a generous estimate. 

We have now cut the theoretical maximum to 35% of its size, but this 
still leaves us with 44 possible procedures in those libraries likely 
to be involved in any plan to introduce magnetic tape data bases into 
the system. Moreover, we cannot reasonably assume that magnetic tape 
materials might be equated exclusively with the category "books" — many, 
probably most of them, will fiscally speaking have to be regarded as 
serial publications, even if the ’update' simply adds more data to an 
existing tape. Secondly, neither can we assume that they can be 
treated merely in one of the three modes — most tapes will obviously be 
"current'' in a bibliographic sense, but from the point of view cF 
expenditure decisions are they not closer, in our present scale of 

values, to quite rare out-of-print items? And when magnetic tape data 
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bases occupy a place in the scholarly world analogous to that which 
periodicals have secured in their first SO years of growth, it is more 
than likely that a substructure of data base gifts and exchanges will 
grow up between a department or other agency on campus and an equivalent 
organization elsewhere, or between the UCLA Library and another academic 
library. At present this mode of acquisition is particularly vital 
as a means of contact, often our only one, with libraries and universities 
in the Communist bloc. 

The following sections will not attempt to describe every one of 
the 40 or 50 relevant acquisition procedures individually, but will 
aim to give a composite picture of the intellectual structure of 
selection and acquisition by extrapolation of pertinent elements from 
each. 

Selection 

As in most academic environments, the library at UCLA receives 
requests to purchase from both the faculty and the library's own 
bibliographic staff. 

The involvement of the former, manifested through their departmental 
committees, is almost always appreciable, but in UCLA's decentralized 
system varies according to such factors as the exclusiveness of the 
library to a single department or discipline, and whether or not the 
library system has engaged a bibliographic specialist to take charge 
of that particular area. 

In the library’s effort, a broad dichotomy is observable. The 
libraries in the area of the humanities (those in the orbit of URL) tend 
to want as much prior checking as is necessary to ensure that good 
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librarianship has been practised, whereas the science group seem to be 
prepared to rely more on a dealer’s judgment in order to speed up the 
acquisition process. Of course, it should not be assumed that the 
first group always follows one method, and the second another, and 
preferable, one. URL makes considerable use of the blanket order 
procedure, and the science libraries too are concerned about sound 
library practise. But ten of the eleven highly qualified Bibliographers 
in the Research Library are in fact, if not in name, devoted to the 
humanities circle of disciplines, and the eleventh covers "Social 
Sciences".* They are located in iURL and they supervise the collection- 
building activities of it and of those branch libraries directly tied to it- 
none of which are science/technology libraries. Their titles are listed 
below : 

African Bibliographer 

Germanic Bibliographer 

Hebraica and Judaica Bibliographer 

Humanities Bibliographer 

Tndo-Pacific Bibliographer 

Latin American Bibliographer 

Medieval and Renaissance Bibliographer 

Near Eastern Bibliographer 

Slavic Bibliographer 

Social Sciences Bibliographer 

Western European Bibliographer 

That this is a highly pragmatic arrangement will be obvious from 
the conceptual mixture of areas, languages and disciplines. 

In the science group of libraries by contrast, acquisitions are 
customarily done by a very small staff., on the order of one professional 
with one or two assistants. In severe^.. instances a blanket order 
arrangement has been supplemented by an S.D.I. scheme (see figure 2.). 



* In addition, the Business Administration Library employs a 
Foreign Languages Bibliographer. 
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FIGURE 2 



Library staff primarily concerned with selection, then, are the 
eleven bibliographers in URL and the acquisitions librarians in the 
various ’’independent" branches. In addition, special needs , e.g. 

w- 

Reference works, are supervised by staff from the relevant department. 
Almost any interested party, on or off the campus, may of course submit 
requests, and many do so regularly--but these do not control funds, 
and their suggestions are therefore fed in as data for examination by 
those who do. 

Branches which have charge of their own selection and acquisition 

are: 



Law 

Music 

Oriental 

William Andrews Clark 
University Elementary School 
Map 

Biomedical 

Engineering and Math Sciences* 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Geology-Geophysics 

The methods of selection are the usual ones: from publishers’ 

announcements, Publishers Weekly. L.C. proof-slips, faculty ’’inside 
knowledge", etc., an authority card is created (Figure 3). This is 
then subjected to varying degrees of verification — in URL, which is 
working with very large files, almost every entry is routinely given 
an extensive check, in order to kill any remaining ambiguity about what 



* Overall responsibility for the physical sciences was recently 
delegated to EMS, which at an early stage saw fit to further 
decentralize selection and acquisition to the three branches 
concerned. In what seems an unfortunate compromise, however, 
cataloging is still controlled by EMS, which has dedicated one 
staff member to peregrinate among the three libraries, a day 
here, a day there, etc. 
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Corn* or signed by 

1 ik^Mx 


IP' BAC 1 UCLA Blue Cat° AB 7/28/69^ 



FIGURE 3 
AUTHORITY FORM 
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is being ordered, and whether the library system does or does not 
possess it. In the branches, where selection is sometimes a one-man 
operation by the head of the library, certainty can be established with 
less effort, in part because of the greater physical accessibility of 
the shelves. 

For out-of-print items, the intellectual structure is basically 
the same, though the routine is naturally a little different. In the 
first place, there has to be overwhelming reliance on the catalogs 
(some regular, some sporadic) of second-hand book dealers; second, the 
lead time is as a rule very short — if a response to an advertisement is 
not made within one or two working days, valuable desiderata might be 
irretrievably lost to the library. Bibliographic checking must therefore 
be rapid, and of course for o.p. items it is ipso facto harder. Third, 
the financial decision, which must also be rapid, can involve single- 
item expenditures far above the ordinary, or what is equivalent, the 
bulk purchase of a prized private collection. The choice, therefore, 
which has to be made at very short notice by a variety of interests on 
the campus (the Acquisitions Department, one or more Bibliographers, 

Special Collections, the Librarian’s Office, and an academic department 
or two might all have an opinion to contribute) might be between spending 
$1,000 to $20,000 immediately for some attractive but completely unexpected 
material, or spending nothing. 

Ordering 

After the bibliographic check is completed and the stages thereof 
recorded on the Authority Card, the Authority Card is ’cleared’ for 
ordering. This is a process of incorporating into the form the various 
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business decisions that have to be taken prior to creating the order 
form.- In effect, the questions which now must be answered are these: 



What is the unique identifying number of this order? 

How many copies are we ordering? 

To which fund is this transaction to be charged? 

What is the price as given? 

From which dealer is it to be purchased? 

By whom was the order initiated? 

Who authorized it by countersigning? 

The Authority Card is then used to generate the standard .10-part 

Official Purchase Order Form (Figure 4) , the dispositions of which are . 

as follows: 



#1 and 10 



#2 

#3 and 4 

#5, 6, & 7 
#8 
#9 

#10 



To dealer (#10 for return with book or as 
report if the item cannot be supplied at 
once) . 

To Public Catalog. 

Bookkeeping copies (filed under ” funds liened" 
and "funds spent") . 

Catalog Department work slips*. 

To In-Process File . 

Report to the requester (Bibliographer, 
faculty member, etc.). 

See #1. 



As will be seen from Figure 4, copies 1 and 10 have a set of 
detailed instructions on the reverse side. Selective carbon copying 
is employed through the ten parts to achieve a greater individual 
relevance of data appearing on each one. 

This Authority Card and Purchase Order Form, or a slightly modified 
version of them, are routinely those used by the "independent" branches — 
the Biomedical Library's method, for example, is to use three further 
copies of the Authority Card as the Order Form, thereby easing the 
clerical task. 



* I have made no enquiry into the fate of these three copies at 
thi s stage . 
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OFFICIAL PURCHASE ORDER 1 0F c 

ANSTIE, JOHN. 

COALFIELDS OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND 
SOMERSETSHIRE AND THEIR RESOURCES. 
It 2p. KINGS MEAD REPRINTS 
BATH, ENGLAND, I 969 ? 

CALL NO. 


0»Df t NO 

ill V5 1 * 


No. 0 # Copra t 
a 


ACCOUNT 

gross/lockheed FUND < 


•V^ngc at, GROSS 

:c)Ll.bus„ad„l ; b 


DfAlEP 

• STEVENS &. BROWN 


0AT6 OF ORDER 

OCT 28, 1S69 . 

PR1CC 

$5.^0 

(ARE 

:K Of THIS ORDER. 


SHIP TO: 

ACQUISITIONS DEPARTMENT 

UNIVERSITY RESEARCH LIBRARY Orfcr wirtwriiH k,. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA M Triplk** 

i0> ANGRUS, CAUFOINIA *0034 PUT ORDH NO. ON EACH PACl 

PHASE NOTE CONDITIONS AND SHIPPING DIRECTIONS ON BAi 



BUFF SUP if endin'! for your convenient* m ropoiting on ornera. 

fllaw; m:v, :a n b urr sun 

1. JN UC Svl* *i tit.ipiu-nt cu*n bo from stock. 

2. AS riD'OifT - d itciii unntM Oe *u| pljeu at once. Chock below: 

_ No: ,*et p»ifc.i..ii* *i. Will when i:.:iur*ti. 

ij Out cl r.ie*ck a: lV)li*h»„*r. Wit ci*.- hoidiruj oi«Jh. 

L Out oi print Order cancelled. Writ qu*.t«* >1 t«»und. 

G Soid. Oiuoi Will quote ;l Jo.inc.. 

D Must ju orJeiuu diiecl Jxam Pubi^ntr. Otacr cancelled. 

DISCOUNT- Subject to usual Library discount. 

INVOICE— Bill m triplicate n.*lemn*3 to Libiaiy Order number. 

SEFtlES— If any item in j^ir; M a : ••n.»r oi n publication of a society or an extract, separate, 
r'.'pnnt or oissttUihon. pl'*aso import betorc* supplying ot supply ON APPROVAL 

SHIPPING** Pmce c ra«:r number on oulnicirr ot each package. Payment alter delivery ol 
r»ct'r.c:i. Shipment m.irl lie inr.uiod or sent at agent's risk, 

CANCELLATION OUT OF PRINT AND SECOND HAND CATALOG itemv. Cancel it un- 
av -ilulilr tii.il not.lv* us. USE ilUFl* SUP. 

ALL ORDEIIS VOID fF NOT PILL Lb WITHIN 3U DAYS IN U.S. 90 DAYS OUTSIDE U.S.A. 






j n J Ji 

ANSTIEi JOHN « 

COALFIELDS OF 6L0UC CSTER3H 1 RE AND 
SOMERSETSHIRE AND THEIR RESOURCES* 

1l2p 4 kingsmead REPRINTS 
BATH* ENGLAND* 19 


REQUEST BY ABOVE 
CAU NUMBER AT 
LOAN DESK 


t gross/lockheed fund < 


UNCATALOGED > 


STEVENS & BROWN 

1 

, ! 

u j 


ALLOW TIME 
1 .FOR RUSH 

•CATALOGING 


! Arch, j Art 


Bus. Ad. ! Eo.-Psych. 




Music 1 S. S. M. C. 1 1 Theater Arts 






. 



FIGURE <1 10 -PART PURCHASE ORDER FORM 
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ANSTICi JOHN * 

(COALFIELDS OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND 
SOMERSETSHIRE AND THEIR RESOURCES* 
112 P. KINGSMEAO REPRINTS 
BATH, ENGLAND, 1^6^? 

CALI NO 


ORDER NO 

274 95 1 * 

I 

L . . . 


No. of Copioi 

1 


ACCOUNT 

gross/lockheed fund 4 


U/b NC C A T , GROSS 
iOLL.BUS.AD.LIB 


OEALER 

STEVENS &. BROWN r # 


DATE OF ORDER 

OCT 26, 1969 

MICE 

$5.4 o 


* 



1 or c 

ANSTIE, JOHN* 

COALFIELDS OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE ANO 
SOMERSETSHIRE AND THEIR RESOURCES* 
112p* KINGSMEAO REPRINTS 
•ATM, ENGLAND, I 969 ? 

<• 

CALL NO 


ORDER NO 

Zjk 954 


No. of Copi«i ACCOUNT ] 

1 gross/lockheed fund 1 


[p/jncc AT, GROSS 

iOLL.SUS.AD.LII 


OCAIER 

STEVENS & BROWN 


DATE OF ORDER 

OCT 28, 19^9 

PRICE 

*5-*»o 

COST 

4 


* 


INVOICE NO 


INVOICE DATE 


DATE PROCESSED 



1 OF 2 | 

a:;stic, john, 

COALFIELDS' OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND 

scrrnoeTsniRS and their resourced. 
112P* XIRGStlSAD GCPRIWT9 
BATH, CKGLA«C9, 1 9®? 

CALL NO. 


| OKOct NO 

g?'l pfr* 


No. of Ccpi»i ACCOUNT 

1 CROS3/LOCK11£ED FUND 


TWfcAT, GROSS 
C0LL.GJ3.AP.LI 


DEALER 

STEVENS & BROWN 


0A1E OF ORDER , 

OCT 23* 19^9 

PRICE 
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AN3TIC, JOHN* 




coAirsctDS or ciouccsycashiac and 

SOMERSET?!)! AC AND THE IN it SOU AC II 
1l2r # CiHCSHCAD imiRTI 
•ATH, C HOUND, 


l. C. CARO ACTION 
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Out 
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R 


% 


On 

Oe 


1 OROSS/iOCRNCCO PUMP 


Ci 

Rd 


STCVCAS & SHOWN 
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Np ' 




NR 



i or « 

AMSTIC* JOHN* 

COALf SCUDS or StOUCCSYCBtHIftK AND 
SOMERSETSHIRE AMO THAI A BCSQtfRCCS* 
1l2r. AIHOSKCAD tEPASMTS 
•ATM# (MOUND* 1$f 

CAU NO. 


ORDER NO. 

27* $5* 


No. of Copit* ACCOUNT 

1 OAOSS/iOCRNCCS FUNtf 


K»/^GCA7 # OAO$r 

'Oit.eu3.AD.ll 


OEAlfl 


DATE OF ORDER 

oct 23, 1569 

PRICE 

*5.*W 

1 





A»$T IS, JOHN'* 

coAtrsctDS cr ctoucesmsHiae and 

SOMSaSSTSHt&C ADD THE IR RESOURCES. 

Rtm^SAO fiEPft Itttft 
OATH, EKGUSaD, 

CAUtnO. 


ORDER NO. 

2?4 'jji 


No. of Copit* 

t 


ACCOUNT 

or.ossAocattcsD rums 1 


fUf/^GCAT,CnOSS 

JOil«5cJS*AD # il 


DEAll* 

S7CVEW3 L CROWN 


DATE OF ORDER 

c&t £3, *$(& 

PRICE 

£3»*0 

s 
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FIGURE 4 (Continued) 



THIS BOOK HAS BElSNWftDt&ED 

AMSTIC# JGHtt* 

COALflClCf OF UOUCCSHMMMC AMO 
IOMCMFCTSMIMC ANO TltCIt MC9CUACC0* 
KlftftttfCAP ftCPRINTt 
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DEALER 
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DATE OF ORDER 
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PRICE 
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AMtt l? UR JOHI| H B00K Af REPORT 
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112** AIMOSMCAO AtFOIMft 
•ATM# CNftUNO# 


ORDER NO. 

Zfl 554 




CALL NO. 




No. of Coptot ACCOUNT 


Y|&N<«AT#6*0Bft 

:oAi«eMS#AO«uft 


DEAUEt 

tTCVCfft 4 . itiVO 


DATE OF ORD2R 

«e? 23# 1 $C$ 


PRICE 

*5.*0 


SHIP TO: 


ACQUISITIONS DEPARTMENT 

UNIVERSITY RESEARCH LIBRARY Ord.r ouihoritW by: . 

UNIVERSITY OE CALIFORNIA Inv.lc. In Trfplkot. T| (f\\ 

IOS ANOEIIS. CALIFORNIA *0024 PUT ORDER NO. ON EACH PACKAGE II III) 

PLEASE NOTE CONDITIONS ANO SHIPPING DIRECTIONS ON BACK OF THIS OROER. ^ ^ 
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In out-of-print ordering, the element of personal acquaintance 
and goodwill' counts for r;iuch more; a dealer may have as many as a” 
hundred institutions all promptly anxious to pay his price for an 
item. This aspect of a transaction can never be fully subject to control 
and prediction, but to help matters a little, the Research Library us-os 
a rapid-reply form which provides space for a message of about 50 words 
and a response in kind from the dealer. The next level of communication 
is, of course, a personal letter--which, incidentally, is the modus 
vivendi with regard to tape acquisition at the present; it is one of 
the fundamental postulates of the C.I.S. project that such ad hoc 
arrangements cannot possibly continue much longer, but must be replaced 
by a systematic library procedure. 

Receiving 

Ideally, copy ten of the order form should have been returned with 
the item, as should the dealer's invoice. Sometimes one or other or 
both are missing, and so in URL the mail-room staff have adopted the 
soundly practical technique of tearing the address label off the 
packaging and inserting it in the book (together with copy 10 and the 
invoice if present) as it is trucked to the acquisition department. 

Upon its arrival there, the first and most important procedure 
that is carried out is a physical check to ensure that the item to hand 
is indeed what was ordered. Here is an example of a routine which has 
a critical place in the acquisition process for which a tape counterpart 
will be difficult to achieve. Information on magnetic tapes, especially 
if those tapes are arriving elsewhere than in the computing room, is 
not amenable to quick, immediate physical checking. A co-ordinated plan 
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will have to be evolved, probably centering upon the use of the library's 
small computer to obtain at least a sample dump of the text. 
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A further stage in the receiving routine is that of stamping the 
document with the library's ownership stamp: naturally, this must be 

done as early as is feasible, in order to minimize the risk of theft. 
(That this is by no means an overly alarmist pcint of view is confirmed 
by the disturbing frequenc y with which blanket -order books — which cannot 
be stamped until examined by Bibliographers, etc. — are disappearing from 
their display shelves). Incoming material for Special Collections is 
placed in wooden boxes with locks. 

Following this, the necessary adjustments are made to the files of 
Funds Liened and Funds Spent, and the copy of the order form which was 
placed in the In-Process file (#8) is date-stamped "RECEIVED (date)", 
and left there, not removed, for a period of time— usually until the 
item is fully absorbed into the collection. There being no cause for 
special action, the item is then sent to Cataloging. 

Blanket Orders 

The practice of blanket ordering is comparatively new, and it is 
still the subject of marked controversy. There are those who have 
eagerly grasped the opportunity to dispense with a huge amount of 
decision time and paperwork, and there are those who are finding that 
time saved in one area is consumed by fresh operations in another. 

Dr. G. E. Evans of the UCLA School of Library Service has recently 
embarked on a major study of another crucial question --namely , the 
enduring relevance of the books so received to the library collection, 
as revealed by their long-term circulation statistics. 

- 16 - 
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There are two methods of establishing a blanket order. The* library 

may make an agreement with a publisher to receive all the books he 

issues in a specified field at a given standard or level, or the system 

of agents may be used, where each might be allocated a geographic area. 

The first is the original meaning of the expression "blanket order"; 

.it implies that, from past experience, the library knows that it will 

want, say, all publications in Anthropology emanating from the Oxford 

University Press. The second mode, which is in general use today, 

gives the library the prerogative of returning the book and is thus 

more accurately termed the "approval plan". This is what UCLA has 

» 

chosen, not only because of the return privileges, but because it accords 
with the library's guiding philosophy of utilizing bookdealers as a means 
to greater speed and uniformity; with the enormous world-wide scope of 
its buying interests, one dealer in a country such as Britain or France, 
or in an area such as Latin America or Germany/Austria/Switzerland, is 
manifestly preferable to trying to maintain relations with hundreds of 
publishing houses, large and small. Currently there are 36 such areas, 
and the library is committing about $115,000, i.e. almost 10% of its 
total acquisitions funds, to blanket orders. Amounts liened to 
individual dealers for any one area range from $150 to $20,000 per year; 
this financial stipulation is clearly included in the one-year agree- 
ments which form the basis of the scheme. These agreements are composed 
of a set of mimeographed sheets giving itemized instructions (there 
are those who claim they should be more detailed than they are) on 
scope and procedures. By their nature, blanket orders are for current 
material only, and the dealer is asked to mark his choices in a copy 
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of the major current bibliography of that country (e.g. BNB) and 
airmail it to the library in advance of the book shipment. It is also 
his responsibility to create a processing manifold for the library 
in lieu of the one the Acquisitions Department would have used had 
the library selected the book, and to airmail this to the library, 
together with a copy of the invoice, in advance of the shipment. These 
procedures help in some degree to alleviate one of the main bottlenecks 
that can occur in blanket ordering, viz, the inhibiting of selection 
work by the bibliographic staff until they know what a dealer is going 
to send. 

Incoming books are displayed on shelves in the Acquisitions 
Department of URL for a period of 12 days in order a) to give the 
Bibliographers opportunity to examine the books for overall relevance 
and suitability, and b) to further guard against unnecessary duplication 
of ordering. As mentioned above, this procedure prevents the books 
from being promptly accession stamped, and is therefore open to criticism 

Serials 

The big "advantage" of serials acquisition work is, of course, 
the ability to place an order once and have a regular flow of documents 
thereafter without further processing. However, the effort thus saved 
is then immediately taken up by the increased task of accessioning the 
hundreds or thousands of individual issues every week. And far from the 
librarian being able to submit one order and then forget about it, the 
amount of work involved in claiming issues that fail to appear is 
invariably large enough to require formal procedures and a permanent 
allocation of people and funds. 



As before, an authority card is created, bibliographically checked, 
and used to generate the official order form. As the Serials Department 
maintains the master file of serial holdings (LARDEX type; shallow 
trays with 4x6 inch cards--usually called a "visible file”) a 
provisional entry is at once placed therein, "NEVif TITLE TO BE SET UP”. 
This is changed when the publication begins arriving, to one of a 
choice of forms designed for recording dailies; weeklies-monthlies- 
quarterlies; annuals; irregulars; monographs*; or serials by volume 
number. The physical check is again important — standard operating 
procedure requires that identification of the incoming material must 
be possible before it can be paid for. 

Of special significance in the acquisition of periodicals is a 
well-developed and sensitive claims procedure. The Serials Department 
in URL has provided for a sequence of notifications (Figure 5) : a 

pre-paj.d postcard for domestic claims; a form in English, French or 
Spanish for overseas material, and a form letter from the Department 
Head where no issue of a new title has yet arrived. There is a 
detailed departmental schedule of claiming patterns, varying with 
frequency of issue, place of publication, the general past reliability 
of the dealer or publisher, and other extenuating circumstances such 
as weather, war and strikes. The claiming of gifts or exchanges must 
obviously be handled with special tact, and is therefore usually a 
co-operative matter with the Gifts and Exchange staff. 

* Serial monographs are ordered by Serials but processed by 
Acquisitions, in view of the need for an author entry in 
the records. 
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Please check report (if reporting on more than one iaaue, write number or date beside check 
or clarify tinder "Remarks”): 

□ Will send immediately 

□ Will send when published (about weeks. months) 

□ Out of print 

□ Temporarily suspended: volume, number, date of last issue * 

Publication to be resumed on r -,. T 

□ Ceased publication: volume, number, date of final issue 

Remarks: 
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We shall greatly appreciate your sending this material in order that we may 
complete our file. Please notify us what action you are taking by means of the 
attached postal card. Thank you. 

Serials Department 
University Research Library 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 90024 
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To: 



Date: 



Gentlemen : 

\7e note that we have not yet received 



We shall greatly appreciate your sending this material in order that we may 
complete our file.. Please notify us what action you are taking by means of 
the attached form. 



Very truly yours, 

Serials Department 
University Research Library 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 90024 
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Serials Department 
University Research Library 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 90024 



A report on the following is given below: 



(Please check report. If reporting on more than one issue, write number or 
dale beside check or clarify under “Remarks”) 



0 Will send immediately 




FI Will send when published 


(about ... — i 


0 Out of print 


(about— i 


0 Never published 




0 Temporal ily suspended: volume, number, date of last issue 



weeks) 

months) 

indefinite) 



Publication to be resumed on 

Ceased publication: volume, number, date of final issue 



Remarks : 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 



BERKELEY • DAVIS « IRVINE • LOS ANOELES • RIVERSIDE • SAN DIEGO • SAN FRANCISCO 




SANTA BARBARA • SANTA CRUZ 



THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

Serials Department 



UNIVERSITY RESEARCH LIBRARY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90024 



IN REPLY TO:SER: 



Gentlemen: 

You have our order number dated 

for the following: 



Up to the present time we have received nothing on this order. 
Would you be good enough to check on this for us and give us a 
report on the status of this order. 



Very truly yours 



Donald J. Coombs 
Heed, Serials Department 
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Gifts and Exchange 



The unique contribution which a "G . & E." section can make to a 
large library is often not sufficiently known or appreciated. In the 
Introduction we mentioned one especially crucial function it performs, 
namely the acquisition of material from the Communist bloc, where 
fiscal and political difficulties make a straightforward purchase 
impossible. A second type of material frequently acquired by G & E 
comprises certain scholarly publications, usually serials, issued 
by Universities, Centers, Schools, Foundations, Institutes, Special 
Libraries, etc. Because such items are not for sale through the usual 
channels open to him, a book dealer tends necessarily to concern 
himself little about them, and a G & E arrangement with another scholarly 
institution is an appropriate alternative. Such exchange agreements 
have created personal links with many academic libraries throughout 
the world, links which have been incalculably beneficial in repeated 
instances when faculty or research workers ask for hard-to-get material. 
Because they can instinctively sympathize with another library's 
problems, exchange partners will in many cases go to great lengths to 
obtain the material, or at least a reproduction of it, for us. 

Gifts . These are usually either personal, single-item donations 
or large, special gifts (bequests, etc.). In addition, the library 
has a procedure for writing to solicit the gift of some item. Upon 
receipt of the material, the donor is thanked by means of a printed 
card, and a 'gift manifold' is created as the basic record of processing. 
This is a modified version of the 10 -part Purchase Order form, reduced 

4 . 

to 7 copies because a) 2 copies to the dealer are unnecessary, the 
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item having already arrived and b) 1 copy as a report to the requester 
can be eliminated. The publication is then routinely processed and 
entered in the public catalog. 



O 

ERIC 



Exchanges . The term "exchange” here means an agreement between 
two institutions reciprocally to subscribe to a periodical; it divides 
into two kinds: those initiated by "us” and those initiated by "them". 

Upon receipt of a reasonable request from a Bibliographer, branch 
librarian, faculty member or ever graduate student, to explore the 
possibility of starting an exchange, the G & E staff check the 
existing holdings and the In-Process File, and, the order thus cleared, 
a personal letter is dispatched, enclosing a mimeographed list of 
the titles which the University can send in exchange. These are 
mainly University of California publications, which G & E has to buy, 
and for which it receives funds of $18,000 p.a. Although it tries 
to stress UC publications, it will if circumstances demand take out 
a subscription to almost any current U. S. serial. The scope of the 
operation is approximately 3200 exchanges being made on a continuing 
basis. 

When the transaction is initiated details are entered in files 
organized by date and by main entry; notification is sent to the 
requester and to the Serials Department, who enter in their files the 
new title to be set up. When the publication begins to arrive, the 
appropriate changes are made by G & E and Serials, and the requester 
is informed. In the event of non-arrival, the follow-up procedure 
(form-letters) is used after six months have elapsed from the date of 
request. 
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An exchange suggestion by the other party is forwarded to the 
Bibliographer or branch librarian affected, and if it comes back with 
instructions to proceed, the cycle is the same as the above. 

Microforms 

The Microforms Librarian at UCLA has broad responsibility. His 
is a one-man operation within the Acquisitions Department of URL, 
covering selection and acquisition of all microforms for the Research 
Library and its dependent branches, with additional acquisition work 
on behalf of other campus libraries occurring not infrequently. 

The Microforms Librarian receives and screens the range of 
bibliographic publications relating to microforms, and maintains 
liaison with Bibliographers, other library departments and faculty. 
Basing his choice on these sources and his own intimate knowledge of 
the shape and size of the collection, he makes his selection decisions 
and orders the material. In the main, he is able to utilize the 
10-part Purchase Order form for maximum integration with the library’s 
general records (In-Process file, etc.) but circumstances often 
demand a personal letter in addition. The prime example is the 
question of copyright as raised by modern microfilming practices, 
necessitating correspondence with authors, publishers or lawyers. 
Funding is basically from two sources: 

1. The regular allocations for specific subjects or areas. 

2 . The Library Microfilm project for microfilming done here. 

This latter is also used for the microfilming of UCLA dissertations. 

Upon arrival of the microfilm, the librarian carries out a check 
of the contents and the physical quality. Invoices are merged with 



the Acquisitions Department records, and the material, is then forwarded 
to the catalogers. Any subsequent replacement of damaged or missing 
.item!-: is also the responsibility of the Microforms Librarian. 



SECTION B 



Tapes in Relation to the Above 

We began section A of this report by noting that, in broad terms, 
the library has chosen to organize its acquisition procedures by form 
of publication-books , serials, microforms. Thequestions of the 
financial basis of the transaction (and, where URL acts for the branches, 
the intended destination of the item) are then resolved within this 
framework. Historically and bureaucratically, therefore, the answer 
is already partially determined, to the question "How shall the library 
acquire mechanized data bases?" It will be done on the basis of form. 

With the magnetic tape medium so obviously different in composition 
from the printed medium, the interface with acquisitions librarians is 
changed — however much the glossy brochures try to assume otherwise. 

With the inevitable differences in potential modes of usage., the interface 
with the reference staff and with the library’s clientele is also 
fundamentally altered. On top of these considerations, and partly as 
an outgrowth of them, the C.I.S. has consistently been viewed by the 
library as a new type of activity,* not capable of being financed out 
of the present library operating budget, which is itself severely 
strained. Furthermore, the novel features of magnetic tapes which will 
require fresh criteria for acquisition will also constitute a problem 



* A Proposal for the Development of a Center for Information 
Services, Phase II: Detailed System Design and Programming , 

letter of Mr. R. Vosper to Professor R. M. Hayes, Supplement, 
Item 10. 
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ior catalogers — as a previous C.I.S. study has shown* — and no doubt 
also for reference staff, which aspect of the project has not been 
fully explored as yet. 

There are ample reasons then, for a decision not to try to feed 
into the present acquisitions system, with its already overworked 
10-part order form, size 3x5 inches, a mass of requests for the 
acquisition of vast and costly files of information on tape. C.I.S. 
acquisitions for the entire campus library system should initially be 
carried out in separate surroundings, and URL is the obvious location. 

In this way, a body of people involved in C.I.S. can amass a fund of 
expertise in the handling of tapes for library use which will be 
invaluable if and when the operation becomes large enough for us to 
contemplate decentralization. But I do not believe it would be wise 
to begin the acquisition and cataloging of mechanized data bases at the 
branch level: serious problems of tangential development would almost 

certainly follow, and this would rapidly vitiate the concept of campus 
standardization and a systematic approach to the immense programming 
tasks. The case for one central location is further strengthened if we 
remember that it is not yet by any means clear which groups on the campus 
will want to make use of which files, and that some files (CENSUS 70 
being an obvious example) will have to be available to all departments 
equally promptly. The facilities in URL should, however, be in reasonable 
proximity to the Acquisitions Department for purposes of co-ordinating 
certain bookkeeping procedures: the plans for assigning 3,000 sq. ft. 

* ’’Standards for Cataloging of Magnetic Tape Material" by Joan C. 
Troutman. Part 4 of the Final Report on Mechanized Information 
Services in the University Library . Phase I - Planning. 
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of floor space in Unit II of the Research Library to C.I.S. have 
presumably been drawn with this kind of arrangement in mind. 

An initial staff of one professional librarian will probably 
suffice, with one F.T.E. clerical assistant, who might be wholly 
dedicated to acquisitions, or alternatively could form part of a 
central pool working in C.I.S. It is imperative that the librarian 
selected should have a stronger background in data processing and 
information science than is presently average for librarians; should 
be firmly committed to the view that the library is indeed the natural 
and logical agency to provide a service in this new medium, as it has 
tried to do in every other; and should know enough about the history 
of the C.I.S. project on this campus to be able to maintain liaison with 
the various branch libraries and academic departments. In short, we will 
need a young librarian with the M.L.S. qualif ication--he or she could 
perhaps most advantageously be drawn from the UCLA School of Library 
Service, though obviously this is not essential--and the position would 
be that of Librarian I-II. 

He will presently need relatively little in the way of equipment: 
a filing cabinet for the high proportion of work in the early days 
which will involve personal letters, etc . : a bookcase for his biblio- 
graphic tools, such as they are for tapes at the moment; a storage 
cabinet for special offshoots of his work, such as documentation manuals, 
bulky thesauri, card decks and sample print-outs; and provisions for 
a series of files belonging to the acquisition process. 

The estimated rate of acquisition postulated by Dr. R. M. Hayes 
(in part 10 of the Phase I report on C.I.S., page 16) is approximately 



2,000 tapes in the first five years, average 400 p.a. With the 1970 
U. S. Census looming large, itself comprising 1,500 — 2,000 reels of 
tape and probably due to be purchased in its entirety by UCLA, it now 
appears that this figure is on the low side (though not of course by 

9 

2,000 reels) especially since the first five-year period will necessarily 
entail abnormal expenditures on several other major, pre-existent data 
bases, and since the comparative costs of data bases are probably going 
to decrease in the long run. The average of 400 reels p.a. may, however,- 
become applicable after a longer period, say 10 years, if we include 
the 1970 Census in an estimate of 4,000 reels within a decade. By that 
time, of course, the 1980 Census will be upon us. Rough estimates of 
the number of actual data bases which constitute these 400 tapes can be 
similarly extrapolated. There are presently about 100 organizations in 
the U. S. having data bases to offer, some of these agencies naturally 
possessing several files. It seems to me from observation that this 
number is increasing annually, perhaps by 10, but certainly not as 
rapidly as the number of data bases being created by them, announcements 
of which are coming at the rate of about two a month. In the first 
operational phase of C.I.S. , therefore, the librarian should plan to 
be dealing with up to 120 agencies offering between them about 200 data 
bases, ranging in size from a single reel to 2,000 reels; intake for 
the first five years might then average 200 annually, with the 
additional 2,000 Census reels in the first year for a total of 3,000 
reels. 

For the process of acquisition then, the following files are 
suggested: 
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a data base file consisting of all the publicity and 
informational literature about all of the data bases that 
can be traced. Later on a separate file might be established 
for overseas data bases. Organized by the given name of the 
data base. 

an 'on order 1 file capable of accommodating about 100 
entries; the opening phase will see this fill rapidly, but 
for some years to come it is doubtful whether more than 100 
data bases will be on order at any one time. Organized by 
the given name of the data base. 

an 'item received 1 file , into which one copy of the order 
form and invoicing for every completed transaction must be 
put; initially with space for 500 entries. Organized by the 
given name of the data base. 

a vendor file , also with space for 500 entries; on the 
growth rates postulated above, this will take longer to fill 
than an 'item received' file of the same capacity — but there 
is no logical reason why each data base should not have a 
different manufacturer. Where the manufacturer is not also 
the vendor (i.e., where a dealer is involved) the entry should 
be under the vendor with cross-reference from the manufacturer. 

It should contain the postal address of the vendor, including 
the names and addresses of his key personnel associated with 
sales of data bases (e.g. , his West coast representative). 

Under this, a brief statement of any discount or approval or 
other service arrangements, followed by a chronological listing 
of the data bases we have purchased from him, showing cost. 

a tape documentation file to contain 

(i) a copy of the original documentation accompanying 
the tape. 

(ii) a report by the C.I.S. staff member responsible for 

initial work such as opening the tape and identifying the 
elements of its structure. 

(iii) any relevant printout associated with (ii) , e.g., the 
dump, the ’’read” program (plus the card deck) and 
a specimen, of the correctly formatted printout. 

(iv) any technical correspondence resulting from (ii) , 

e.g., to the owner or to another UC campus, itemizing 
gaps in the original documentation, etc. 

(v) later work as it occurs, roughly in the same mode, 
i.e., a report of what was done or attempted plus 
some sample printout. Any relevant contributions by 
users should be included, with acknowledgements and 
references . 



In addition to the above, the C.I.S. as a whole will need a 
publicly available record analogous to the serials list. This file, 
again with space for about 500 entries initially, would be created 
after the cataloging is all completed and the data base announced 
tor public use; the aim would be to have an alphabetic list of the data 
bases in the system that would show all necessary details of both 
physical and intellectual location. It might be called the C.I.S. 
holdings file, and it would be the working record which the reference 
librarian would have immediately available to her to help her meet 
inquiries. In other words, it would provide a means of avoiding the 
chore of looking through the whole of a card catalog; the records would 
obviously be compatible with those placed in the card catalog, indeed 
derived directly therefrom. 

At this point it should be emphasized that if the Center for 
Information Services in operation is to make historical sense to the 
user and to the library world at large, it must exist from the very 
outset on mechanized records. The nature of the information medium 
with which we are mainly concerned, machine -readable tape capable of 
bearing colossal stores of variegated information on a single reel, 
makes it no more than basic economic prudence to insist on the provision 
of many points of intellectual access; this in turn presupposes at this 
time in history that the processing power of the computer be utilized 
to maintain one master file of holdings and to produce specially 
organized lists thereof upon demand: a vendor list, a list of assigned 

subject headings, a list of the data bases giving details of their 
respective thesauri, etc. No other approach should be contemplated, 



lost future progress in the automatic recording of traditional library 
materials force the change at some later date— probably within the decade 
and leave the library with a lot of costly retrospective work to do, 
that could have been so easily avoided. The Library Systems staff 
should be asked, as early as possible in 1970, actively to co-operate 
in the creation of such a record, for it must necessarily be compatible 
with their plans for automating the acquisition records of this campus 
and the UC system in a rational manner. Otherwise a rare opportunity 
will be lost to create an automatic record file right from entry 
number one, and the CIS will tend to look very foolish. 

In view of this, I would like to defer any precise description of 
the composition of the forms for acquisition — their structure will 
depend upon the specifications established by the Systems staff for the 
acquisition process as a whole. However, Figure 6 presents a tentative 
outline of the fields which are going to be needed on one or other of 
the C.I.S. processing forms, and which therefore will have to appear 
on the master record. As may be observed, most of these can be fixed 
fields, but there should also be provision for variable fields, for 
example at the end of each record, where a section called "Remarks" 
could accommodate temporary or special information not covered by any 
of the formal categories. It will be apparent that I differ somewhat 
from Mrs. Troutman in assessing the amount of information which it will 
be necessary to display in the public cataD.og, but this will be 
discussed at a later stage of C.I.S. 

Let us assume then that the C.I.S. acquisitions librarian is 
alerted by incoming publicity material suitable for the data base file . 



nf a data base which he thinks the Center should acquire. 

i) In view of the complex financial situation which will probably 
surround the acquisition of data bases, he will almost certainly need 
to initiate discussions with other parties on the campus. Agreement 
may have to be reached about leasing, purchasing or subscribing to a 
print-out service; about the type of service the academic community 
wants, as against what it might get from any one of the above 
possibilities; and about the extent of co-operative involvement in 
funding, if necessary. 

ii) The degree to which the Bibliographers will be part of this 
process has not yet been investigated. They may see selection work 
for C.I,S, as a reasonable extension of their present responsibilities 
and thus expect from the outset to participate, or they may not. If 
they do, it is obvious that their contributions must be valued highly, 
but a matter for question whether they should be decisive— it will be 
remembered that 10 of the 11 are there to serve the humanities. If, 
on the other hand, it seems unlikely that they will immediately interest 
themselves in C.I.S. activities, then there could profitably be some 
independent consideration by C. I.S. -related staff of how far their 
operation would benefit from a working relationship with the 
Bibliographers, and alternatively of the long-term advisability of 
instituting a new equivalent position of Bibliographer for Mechanized 
Services. It therefore seems clear that some committee mechanism should 
be created at an early date to pursue this question and report to the 
C.I.S. Principal Investigators. 
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iii) The C.I.S. acquisitions librarian orders the data base, let 



us suppose for purchase. After a period of time, which appears at 
the moment to range between two and six months, it arrives. Any printed 
documentation might precede, accompany or follow it--there are simply 
no guides to this at present. Concurrently, the acquisitions librarian 
has established an entry in the on order file , sent a duplicate copy 
to be used to generate the master record, and notified the Accounting 
Section of a lien on the funds. Here is another procedure which will 
require comprehensive discussion: is the accounting for C.I.S. to be 

v;holly integrated with the library’s book, serial and microform 
accounting, or is it to be, in the primary phase at least, a separate 
system which maintains its own liaison with the other agencies possibly 
to be involved in funding the acquisitions (e.g. the UC Regents; the 
National Science Foundation; the ILR — Task Force project; academic 
departments, etc.)? 

iv) If, on the other hand, the tapes are to be leased, there will 
of course be an agreement to sign. This involves the library 
Administrative Office, to whom such agreements should be submitted 
before any firm plans for acquisition are made. A potentially hazardous 
feature of tape leasing is that ownership and copyright of the infor- 
mation , as well as of the physical reels, remains with the lessor 
throughout. Thus the following situation is alarmingly possible. The 
library contracts to lease the tapes at an agreed fee on a year-to-year 
basis; it builds up a file for, say, five years, which it is putting 
to ever better use for retrospective searches. Invoking perhaps some 
index of current usage being made of the file, the manufacturer then 
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arbitrarily decides to double or triple the annual rental rate. This 
naturally leaves the library with complete legal freedom not to renew 
the lease. If it exercises this right, however, it does not merely cease 
to receive current tapes, it forfeits the entire file, which has been 
growing steadily more valuable as a data resource. The manufacturer 
regards the tapes not as a serial publication which, if cancelled, 
leaves the library with the file it has, but as a piece of hardware or 
real estate. If one rents a computer and at some point thereafter chooses 
not to enter into a new agreement which the manufacturer is pushing — 
or even chooses not to continue the existing agreement — the machine is 
simply unplugged and taken back to the manufacturer. All that the 
library then has for its years of rental payments is the use that was made 
of the computer while it was here. For a university library to rent 
knowledge in this way would be, as far as I can ascertain, a completely 
new phenomenon, and moreover a very dangerous one. But faced with the 
alternative of not supplying the academic community with some undoubtedly 
important files of information such as the Chemical Abstracts Service 
tapes, which the library's clientele has discovered are available at 
some neighboring institution, what choice does it have? It is obvious 
that a subscription arrangement which gives the library ownership of 
that portion of the file which it has at any moment paid for will 
always be far preferable, but failing this, some safeguards against 
unscrupulous practice will have to be devised, even though they may 
ultimately have only the power of the consumer to sustain them. A 
possible instrument for achieving this collectively would be the newly 
formed Association of Scientific Information Dissemination Centers, 



although there is of course no reason at all why the data base at 
issue should not contain non-scientific information. 

v) The data base arrives. The matter of ’checking the goods’ 
has been mentioned in Section A, passim . It would seem desirable to 
have at least the opening portion of the tape (or selected tapes of 
a multi-reel file) dumped without delay. The library obviously cannot 
tolerate the possibility that a vendor's error — let us say, the 
inadvertent mixing of two reels from two of that organizations products-- 
might go undetected for a period of weeks or even months, to be 
discovered at random by a dismayed user. 

vi) Any printed documentation should be recorded in the appropriate 
space on the master record, accession stamped, and filed in the tape 
documentation file . C.I.S. programming staff will need to use it 
forthwith. After a suitable interval it may be made available to the 
public on demand, for on-the-spot consultation only. It may be worth 
considering routinely ordering two copies of all tape documentation, in 
anticipation of the desirability of having a copy permanently located 
at CCN. Any C.I.S. documentation which is subsequently generated would 
be added to this file under the same head, to be accessible to the public 
on the same basis. 1 have considered the idea of sending the printed 
documentation to be fully catalogued at this stage. It is not improbable 
that a demand for this will arise from within the I ibrary, but for 
reasons to be developed in a future report, it does not appear to be 
necessary. 

vii) If the arriving product is to be not a data base but a 
periodic print-out from a file not due to be held at UCLA, initial 



C.I.S. recording of such material should treat it as a tape. This will 
ensure that the information (the 'work') , is catalogued by the library 
and available to the public on a reference basis. Bearing in mind 
their essentially ephemeral nature, both physically and, (in general) 
intellectually, the best arrangement for these current bibliographies, 
etc. is to insert them in a binder and leave them either at the C.I.S, 
office in URL or at the reference desk of the appropriate branch library. 

viii) It is not expected that there will be a need for anything 
comparable to an out-of-print procedure. The copying and updating 
propensities of information electronically stored are of a totally 
different order from those of the medium of print. Information on tape 
is perpetually 'in print'. To build up momentum for a Gift and Exchange 
operation will certainly take many years, but the logical first step 
is to compile an inventory of what we have available to offer in 
exchange for any data bases which might be presented to us in this way. 
This ties in with one of the Task Force operations, viz , to compile 
an inventory of data bases and programs possessed by the UC system. 

I attempted three months ago (September 1969) to start an inventory 
of data bases here at UCLA, but that proved impossible on a one-man, 
ad hoc basis. Some type of official written approach is called for, 
and it seems that the Systems staff of the various campus libraries 
are the natural collecting point for each campus, perhaps with ILR 
participation. The proposed general survey of this campus to assess 
user needs and requirements from an operating Center for Information 
Services would constitute a means of gathering data on existing holdings 
of departments, institutes, and other centers at UCLA. 
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By surveying the situation as it presently exists at UCLA, and 
identifying some of the likely problem areas, this report has 
attempted to clear the ground for the detailed work on C.I.S. 
acquisition procedures which should get underway in the first half 
of 1970. For this the co-operation of working librarians is envisaged. 
In addition, the Systems staff should now be approached with a view 
to designing a machine readable record for the complete bibliographic 
and processing details of data bases. 



